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SELECTIONS. Horace exceils all other poets in the varie-  fingular in its kind, and both valuable and 


ALL ALL LE DES LMS MOBO LD LAE LO LL 


OF THE AUGUSTAN AGE, 
Or the Golden Era of the Roman Literature. 


As the empire had extended itfelf to the 
remoteit regions, Rome became of courfe the 
centre, not only of the government of the 
world, but, in a manner, of all the learning, 
arts and fciences contained in it. ‘The larg- 
ett city of the world, comprehending about 
tour milions of people, under the government 
of a prince that patronized learning, mutt 
have produced. wonders in literature. 

Yitus Livy, the hiftorian, fhone at this pe- 
riod ; a vait genius, and equal to the mag- 
nificence of the Romanempire. Of all writ- 
ers in this department, he is endowed with 
the greatett command of language, and the 
warmeit, and moft correét fancy. Hence his 
narration is ever entertaining, and prefents 
a lively piQure. His fuperttition is not only 
excufable, but even commendable ; as it 
proceeds from a love of religion, and throws 
intereft into his manner. 
is {peeches are even more eloquent than 
Cicero’s, being animated with a grandeur 
and pathos, that wonderfully touch the heart, 
and elevate the imagination. He is at ail 
times fupremely elegant ; yet without affec- 
tationor labor. He is correct, yet fimple ; 
often concife, yet never obicure ; full, yet 
never redundant ; in fine, from the native 
ftrength of his own genius, he feems, like 
Homer, to pour out his fentences, by a kind 
of infpiration, without art, in a full, varied, 
and eafy melody. 

On the other hand, Curtius and Salluft, 
his contemporaries, are mannerifts in hyitory, 

With lefs imagination, and real dignity, 
their {tyle is more artfully pompous and de- 
fcriptive. Salluft is elegant and laconic. 
His concifenefs, however, produces perdpi- 
cuity and ftrength ; he abounds in reflec- 
tions, and particularly excels in drawing 
characters. His manner has been often cop- 
ied by fucceeding writers, but mott of all by 
Tacitus. Montefq~.eu, of the moderns, has 
imitated his laconicifm to a degree that is 
exceffive, and creates ob{curity in writings 
that are otherwife invaluable. 

Of Virgil, Horace, and Ovid. 

To mention Virgil and Horace, is to men- 
tion every thing great and excellent in poet- 
vy. Under them, the Epick and Lyrick 
Mufe foared to Heaven in bold and high 
ftrains of genuine poetry ; and feem to em- 
ulate the loftieft flights of their Grecian pre- 
deceffors. Though the Roman language, in 
harmony, eafe, and dignity, falls far below 
the Greek ; yet, in the hands of fuch accom- 
plifhed bards it acquired a new and majeftic 


energy. ‘ 








ty of his compofitions, and the eafe of his 
manner. He is the moft charming of ele- 
gant writers. He even trifles with grace ; 
and, whether gay or ferious, he is always 
engaging, almott always moral. His fabjects 
cOncern mankind in general, and find their 
intereft in every breaft. 

His morulities are frequent and various, 


‘efpecially in his odes ; in which he imitates 


the concife and rapid manner of Pindar. 
His Satires abound in wit, and exhibit a na- 
tural and laughable picture of the follies and 
vices of the times. His Epiftles, more par- 


ticularly, difplay his own heart and life ; in | 


which there is every thing to engage our 
love and efecem. 

His good fenfe, candor and honefty are 
eminent on all occafions. His love of virtue 
and moderate pleafure, feem to have fléwed 
in one channel, untainted with ill nature, 
envy, or extravagance of any kind. His phi- 
lofophy, indeed, feems fome times in favor of 
Epicurus, but it is oftener of that kind called 
electic ; that is, it picks and culls out of eve- 
ry philofophy what it thinks beft. His tem- 
per, ever focial and cheerful, was too liberal 
and free to be a bigot to any particular fect. 
Hence the conftant ferenity of his ftyle; un- 
clouded with that grave and ferious mood fo 
obfervable in Virgil ; and which qualified 
the latter for the fublime and tender, in 
which the former is his inferior. 

It is remarkable that he never attempted 
Elegy, notwithftanding he imitates the Gre- 
cian lyrifts in every other department. It is 
likely his qualification arofe from the above- 
mentioned caufe ; and it is the lefs to be re- 
gretted, as it gave his temper and genius that 
eafy and difengaged manner that fitted him 
for a greater variety of fubjects ; fuch as the 
lighter and higher Ode, the familiar Epiftle, 
the Humorous Satire, in all which both po- 
etic eafe and energy are con{picuous ; a {inil- 
ing kind of wit predominates, the moft famil- 
iar and natural imagery are introduced ; and 
a ityle fo happy and exprefiive is employed, 
that the Curiofa Filicitas of Horace, has be- 
come, as it were proverbial, and defcribes 
whatever is moft elegant and graceful in 
compofition. 

The ftyle of Ovid, who lived at this time, 
is in no degree comparable to thofe juit now 
mentioned. It is tarnifhed by a mixed kind 
of wit that meets the reader almoft every 
where, feldom or never rifes to the true fub- 
lime ; and can only, at beft, be called fmeoth 
or beautiful. Often, however, he tells a 
{tory extremely well ; is chiefly valuable for 
his vaft reading ; and for connecting togeth- 
er, with wonderful art, and in one chain, all 
the Grecian and barbarian fables; whicl» 
renders his chief work, the metamorphofes, 





| entertaining to after ages, 


In this work his account of the Deluge, 


| ftory of Pheton, Pyramus and Thifbe, Ceyx, 
| Biblis, and the conteft between Ajax and 
Ulyffes, are, among the beft of his pieces, 


and the leaft debafed of any with the above 
mixture of affected wit : to which we may 
add his entertaining account of Pythagoras 
ar his hace | | 
is Love-elegies, but more. particularl 

his books De i Amandi, and De Reme- 
dio Amoris, exhibit Ovid as a man of wit 
and imagination rather than of tendernefs and 
feeling. As for his Art of Love, it teaches 
more the art of feduction and coquetry, than 
that of true and fincere love, Indeed the very 
idea of reducing love to an art is ablurd ; real 
love difdains art, and has nothing to do with 
it ; {till lefs, perhaps, than any of the paffions, 
It is probable that Ovid’s foul was not tuned 
to this delicate pafiion ; he wanted fenfibility 
for it. His miftreffes are all fi€titious ones ; 


and it is likely that even his Julia, the empe-' 


rour’s daughter had but too much of her 
father’s vanity, and was one of thofe unfeel- 
ing coquets, that are more pleafed with the 
flattering attentions and affected airs of .a 
beau and a coxcomb, than the fighs of a real 
lover. 

However the matter be, as to Julia, and 
whatever offence he may have otherwife giv- 
en in his management of thefe poems, certain 
it is that his confequent banifhment by Au- 
guftus, to fo remote and inhofpitable a climate 
as that of Pontus and the Euxine fea, infpires 
us with pity for his fufferings, and we can- 
not but think the punifhment too fevere for 
the crime, perhaps even worfe than death 
itfelf. 

Kor what can be deemed a more cruel and 
unnatural tranfition, than the being removed, 
all at once, with difgrace, from one’s dear 
friends and acquaintance, from the court of 
Auguftus, where he was honoured and re- 
{pected, both by the emperour and the whole 
tribe of wits that adorned it ; torn from. his 
dear wife and only daughter, without a friend 
to accompany him ; perhaps witheut money, 
without books ; hurried, I fay, all at once, 
from Rome, the capital ofa yaft empire, the 
centre of learning and politenefs, and of all 
the pleafures, wealth and luxuries of the then 
known world; to.a,defert and barbarous 
land, the people and ‘language of which he 
Was an entire {tranger to ; to linger out the 
remainder of his days in difgrace, filence and 


ob{curity, cut .off. from all his former pleaf- 


ures !_ what. muft have been. his feelings ? 
Accordingly, we find him bemoaning his 
fate in thofe ten books of Epiftles, fix of 
which are compofed of Elegies, the others 
go under the name of Triftia ; and here his 
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diftrefs and defpair arepainted in very natu- 
ral and touching colours. 

We muft obferve, too, in Ovid's praife, 
that his Heroic Epiftles, though inferior to 
Propertius.and Tibulus, in exprefling the 
fofter feelings of love, are hoWever, written 
with a good deal of nature, and exhibit the 
heart and perfonages they defcribe, with con- 
fiderable juftnefs. 

SIR BERTRAND. 
A fragment, in imitation of an ancient romance. 
BY MRS. BARBAULD. 


—Sir Bertrand turned his fteed towards 
the woods, hopirtg to crofs thofe dreary moors 
before the curfew. But ere he had proceed- 
ed half his journey, he was bewildered by 
the different tracks ; and not being able, as 
far as the eye could reach, to efpy any ob- 
jet but the brown heath furrounding him, 
he was at length quite uncertain which way 
he fhould direét his courte. Night overtook 
him in this fituation. It was one of thofe 
nights when the moon gives a faint glimmer- 
ing of light through the thick black clouds of 
a louring iky. Now and then fhe fuddeniy 
emerged in full {plendor from her veil ; and 
then inftantly retired behind it, having juft 
ferved to give the forlorn Sir Bertrand a wide 
extended profpect over the defolate watte. 
Hope and native courage a while urged him 
to pufh forwards ; but, at length, the in- 
creafing darknefs, and fatigue of body and 
mind, overcame him: he dreaded moving , 
from the ground he ftood on, for fear of un- 
known pits and bogs ; and, alighting from 
his horfe in defpair, he threw himfelt on the 
ground. He had not long continued in that 
pofture, when the fullen toll of a diftant bell 


the 








ftruck his ears—he ftarted up ; and, turning 
towards the found, difcerned 2 dim twinkling 
light. Inftantly he feized his horfe’s bridle, 
and with cautious fteps advanced towards it. 
After a painful march, he was ftopped by a 
moated ditch furrounding the place from 
whence the light proceeded 3 and, by a mo- 
mentary glimpfe of moonlight, he had a full 
view of a large antique manfion, with turrets 
at the corners, and an ample porch in the 
centre. The injuries of time were ftrongly | 
marked on every thing about it. The roof 
in variqus places was fallen in, the battle- | 
ments were half demolifhed, and the win-| 
dows broken and difmantled. <A draw- 
bridge, with a ruinous gateway at each end, 
led to the court before the building. He 
entered ; and inftantly the light, which pro- 
ceeded from a window in one of the turrets, 
glided along, and vanifhed : at the fame mo- 
ment the moon funk beneath a black cloud, 
and the night was darker than ever. All 
was filent.—Sir Bertrand faftened his fteed 
under a fhed ;' and, approaching the houfe, 
traverfed it’s whole front with light and flow 
footfteps.— All was ftill as death 1n-He look- 





| hand, and firmly grafped it, drawing him 





ed in at the lower windows, but could not 
diftinguifh a fingle wbjes&t through the im- 
penetrable gloom. ‘After a fhort parley with 

imfelf, he entered the posth ; and, feizing 





and, heiitating, at length ftruck aloud ftroke. 
The noife refounded through the whole 
manfion with hollow echoes. All was itil! 
again !—He repeated the ftrokes more bold- | 
ly, and louder. Another interval of filence | 
eniued !—A third time heiknocked ; and a} 
third time all was ftill! He then fell back | 
to fome diftance, that he might difcern 
whether any hght could be feen inthe whole 
front, ‘kt again appeared in the fame place, | 
and quickly glided away as before ;—at the | 
fame jn{tant, a deep, fudden toll, founded 
from the turret. Sir Bertrand’s heart made | 
a fearful ftop '!—He was a while motionle(s ; | 
then terror-impelled him to make fome | 


hafty fteps towards his feed——but fhame | 
{topped his flight ; and, urged by honor, and | 
a refiftleis detire of finifhing the adventure, | 
he returned to the porch, and working up| 
his foul to a full fteadinefs of refolution, he! 
drew forth his fword with one hand, and! 
with the other lifted up the latch of the gate. 
The heavy door creaking upon its hinges, | 
reluctantly yielded to his hand :—he applied j 
his fhoulder to it, and forced it ope ne He | 
quitted it, and and ftept forw 
inftantly fhut with a thundering cla Sir | 
ertrand’s blood was chilled !—-He turned | 
back to find the door, and it was 


| re 


' 


4 hy « or 
ard—the door 


P- 


long erey 
his trembling hands could feize it—but hi 
utmoft ftrength could not open it egai.| 
After feveral ineffectual attempts, he looked | 
behind him, and beheld, acrois a hall, upt n| 
a large ftair-cafe, a pale bluith flame, whi 
caft a diimal gleam of light around. 
again fummoned forth his courage, and ad- 
vanced towards it—it retired He came to 
the foot of the ftairs ; and, after a moment’s 
deliberation, afcended. He went flowly up, 
the flame retiring before him, till he came 
toa wide gallery—the flame proceeded alon? 
it, and he followed in filent horror, treading 
lightly, for the echoes of his footfteps itar- 
tled him. It led him to the foot of another 
{tair-cafe, and then vanifhed !—Atthe fame 
inftant another toll founded from the turret 
—Sir Bertrand felt it {trike upon his heart. 
He was now in total darknefs ; and, with his 
arms extended, began to alcend the fecond 
{tair-cafe. A dead cold hand met his left 


~< 


forcibly forwards—he endeavoured to dif- 
engage himfelf, but could not—bhe! made a 
furious blow with his fword, and inftantly a 
loud fhriek pierced his ears, and the dead- 
hand was left powerlefs in his—He dropped | 
it, and rufhed forwards with a defperate val- 
our. The ftairs were narrow and winding, 
and interrupted by frequent breaches, and 
loofe fragments of ftones. ‘The ftair-cafe 
grew narrower and narrower, and at length 
terminated in a low iron grate. Sir Bertrand 
pufhed it open—it led to an intricate winding 
paffage, juft large enough to admit a perfon 
upon his hands and knees. A faint glim- 
mering of a light ferved to fhew the nature 
ofthe place. Sir Bertrand entered—A deep 
and hollow groan refounded from a diftance 





a mafly iron knocker at the gate, lifted it up, 


: » f wards « 9 ; 5 
| Iprung forwards 3 and, alning a fierce 





through the vault.—He went forwards ; and, 














proceeding beyond the firft turnin 
cerned the fame blue flame whic] 
conducted himn—He followed it. 
at length duddenly opened into 
ry, in the midft a figure appeare 
ly armed, thrufting forw 
itump of an arm, with 


&> he dif. 
1 had before 
The vault, 
a lofty galle. 
‘d, complete. 
ards the bloody 
| aterrible frown ang 
menacing gefture, and brandifhing a fword 
in hus hand. Sir Bertrand undaunted} 
" . . . . blow 
at the figure, it inftantly vanifhed, lettin 
fall a matly iron key. . The flame now ref 
upon a pair of ample folding coors at the 
end of the gallery. Sir Bertrand went'y 
to it, and applied the key to a brazen locki- 


'with dificulty he turned the belt—inftantl 


the doors flew open, 
apartment, at 
reitec 


eacpn 


and difcovered a large 
of which was a coffin 
1 upon a bier, with a taper burning on 
fide of it. Along the room on both 
fides were gigantic ftatues of black marble, 
attired in the Moorifh habit, awd holdi 
enormous fabres in their right hands. 


of them 


5 | 
the end 


Bat 4 
Kach 
reared his arm, and advanced one 
leg forwards as the knight entered ; at the 
{ame moment the lid of the coffin flew open, 
and the bell tolled. ‘he flame itil! glided 
forwards ; and Sir Bertrand refolutely fol- 
lowed, till he arrived within fix paces of the 
cofin. Suddenly a lady in a fhroud and 


>| black veil rofe up in it, and {ftretched out her 


arms towards him—at the fame time the 
fabres and advanced. 
Sir Isertrand flew to the lady, and clutped her 
in his arms 3 fhe threw up her veil and kif 
fed his lips 5 and inttantly the whole build- 
ing fhook as with an earthquake, and fell 
afunder with a horrible crafh. Sir Bertrand 
was thrown into a fudden trancée ; and, on 
recovering, found himilelf feated on a velvet 
fofa, in the moft magnificent room he had 
ever feen, lighted with innumerable tapers, 
in luftres of pure chryftal. A sumptuous 
banquet was fet in the middle. ‘Ihe doors 
opening to foft mufic, a lady of incomparable 
beauty, attired with amazing {plendor, enter- 
ed, furrounded by a troop of gay nymphs 
more fair than the Graces.—She advanced - 
to the knight ; and, failing on her knees, 
thanked him as her deliverer. ‘The nymphs 
placed a garland of laurel upon his head; 
and the lady led him by the hand to the 
banquet, and fat beiide him. The nymphs 
placed themfelves at the table 5 and a nume- 
rous train of fervants ent. ng, ferved up the 
featt, delicious mufic playing all the time. 
Sir Bertrand could not {peak for aftonifhment 
—he could only return their honors by cours 
teous looks and geftures. After the banquet 
was finifhed, all retired but the lady 5 Whos 
leading back the knight to the {ofa, addrefled 


ftatues clafhed their 


| him in thefe words-———— 


Dr. Aikin and Mis. Barbaula’s * Mifcellaneous 
Pieces in Prote. 


Obfcure {cholars, by labors which nothing 

«) vrs ry ‘< 4 } Qa 

can recompence, have for the m procured the 
knowledge of the fublime Geniuies who 
were ornaments of the world in times near- 


er to its creation : Orpheus, Zoroatter, 
; Confuciu 
fop, Lockman, David, Solomen, Confucius, 
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gnd.a.muititude of others, unknown to anti- 
quwity itfelf. It isno more for the Greeks, 
it is for them that Homer ftill fings of heroes 
and of gods; and that Virgil warbies the | 
notes of the Latin flute, which enchanted | 
the court of Auguftus, and called back to it 
the love of country and of Nature. It is for 
them that Horace, Pope, Addifon, La Fon- 
taine, Gefner, have fmoothed the rough 
paths of wifdom, and have even rendered 
them more acceflible, and more lovely than 
the treacherous precipices of folly. 

A. multitude of poets and hiitorians of all 
nations : Sophocles, Euripides, Corneille, 
Racine, Shakefpeare, Tafio, Zenophon, ‘Ta- 
ciius, Plutarch, Suetonius, introduce them in- 
to the very clotets of thofe terrible potentates 





who bruited; with a fceptre of iron, the head | 
of the nations whofe happinefs was entrufted |! 
'almoft every race of barbarous people, in 


to their care, leading them to rejoice in their 
peaceful! deitiny, and to hope for a better ftill, 
under the reign of another Antoninus. ‘Lhofe 
vait geniules of all times, and of all places, 
celebrating, independent of each other, the 


ef heaven in the puntfhment of vice, add the | 


iwnction of their fublime intelligence to the 
univerfal feeling of mankind, and multiply in 
yne tavor a thoufand and athoufand times— 
the hopes of another life, more lafting and 
more happy ! 
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fOR THE LITERARY: TABLETS 

YHE INVENTION OF LETTERS. 
THE encouragement extended to icientific 
throuchout the civilized earth, 
the genius of man is not 
arm of op- 
caits a dil- 
honor on the human character. No one, in 
the prefent age, who has made fuccefsful ex- 
actions either in adding to the ftock of origin- 
ai knowledge, or in refining the mafs already 
formed, need fear the horrors of a garret 
buns with cobwebs, a ragged coat, or an 
abandoned reputation. He is fure of de- 
f2rved patronage irom an enlightened world, 
and equally certain that his name will be 
unz up as a ftar in that firmament of ftars, 


enterprize, 
ef pecialiy wherever enius 
oroken down by the deiolating 
oretlion, is fuch as. by no means 


YQ 

which emph atically forins a monumentum ere 

sevennius. Such, however, has not been the 
fe in all periods of the world. Many who 


toiled hard during the infancy of fcience,— 
who afifted in laying the foundation of all 
knowiedge; and who, as it were, formed the 
snaterials and the inftruments, which fuc- 
ently to 


ceeding ages have ufed, dropped fi! 
gotten in ftory. ‘To whom the world is ine 
cebted for the invention of letters at this late 
period of time, we are unable to deter- 


1 . Cs oa ~ 
their graves, and even their names are fore 
r 
4 


y 


mine. It is equally unknown from any au- 
thenticated facis, what was the progrefs of 
literature in its earlieft infancy. The fub- 
ieét however is iroportant, and may induce a 
few obfervations, not entirely uninterefting. 
The invention of alphabetical characters dif- 
played fuch a wonderful artifice, and fuch a 
happy effort of wifdom, that Plato, Cicero 
ond jome others of the ancient philofophers 


| 
} 
‘— 
| 
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fuppofed it beyond the reach of human gen- 
ius, and that it defcended from the immortal 
Gods. Sounds and geftures, were a medium 


|of communication, known probably in the 


very firft ftages of foctety—but whether they 
were an immediate gift of heaven, or were 
the fruits of human exertion, remains, as it 
ever muit, involved in uncertainty and doubt. . 
Both thefe methods of communicating ideas, 
were defective. Nothing could be made 
known at a diftance but through the medium 
of a third perfon ; nothing could be tranf- 
mitted to pofterity, but through the corrupt 
current of otal tradition. Images were 
next made ufe of, and in this way fenfible ob- 
jects were eatily reprefented. An idea of a 
horfe, a houte, a tree, a man, were readily 
expreiled by the picture of thofe various ob- 
This is the method made ufe of by 


oct? 
ee LS. 


their firft {tages of civilization.-—It is ufed by 


ithe favages in the wilds of North America, 


| by thofe in the interior of Africa and Afia ; 


and we are informed particularly by the hifto- 
rians of South America, that the firft infor- 
mation of the approach of a Spanifh fleet 
towards the coaft of Mexico was made known 
to Montezuma by means of pictures. The 
reprefentation of intellectual objects, and the 
communication of complex ideas, opened a 
field for fome farther invention. This diffi- 
culty was, however, overcome by means of 
arbitrary figns. Thus, the Egyptians repre- 
fented eternity by a circle, induftry by the 
bee, and wifdom by an eye. The Chinefe 
proceeded from the hyerog!yphics, to the in- 
vention and ufe of an emphatic mark for 
every idea 3 and it is faid by travellers, that 
they ufe, in their writing, no leis than eighty 
thoufand e:bitrary characters. The Peruvi- 
ans carried the ufe of thefe figns to a confider- 
able perfeCtion ; and by means of knotted 
cords ot different colours and different fizes, 
were enabled to exprefs even complex ideas 
with fome degree of accuracy. Writing ev- 
en, at the prefent day, is faid to be not very 
general among the Turks; and when any 
one withes for communication with a perfon, 
to whom he cannot have eafy accefs, he makes 
ufe of flowers, woods, fruits, colours, of which 
he forins a packet, each article having an 
allegorical fipnification. 

But the introduction of figns for werds 
and not things; the invention of a few 
characters which, varioufly blended, might 
exprefs any idea whatever, was the work of 
fome happy genius of one of the eaftern na- 
| tions, but of whom, it is utterly unknown. By 
fome it has been attributed to the Phoenicians. 

‘“S Phanices primi, fame fi creditur, aupft 
flanfuram redibus vocem fignare figuris.”” 

Others have fuppofed letters to have ori- 





'ginated among the Affyrians, as I have fome- 
where feen in an extract from Pliny —* Lit- 
eras femper arbitror fuife Affjrias.” The in- 
vention of letters is afcribed by Tucitus to the 
Egyptians ; and it feems probable that their 
claim to it is jufi, when we confider that Moles 
carried alphabetic characters from that coun- 
try, in which he gvas educated, and that he 


aN 

employed them in compofing the-Pentateuch. | 
About 1500 years before the chriftian xra 

fixteen alphabetic letters are faid to have been 

introduced from Phoenicia into Greece, by | 
Cadmus, the founder of Thebes. Four let~_ 
ters were afterwards. invented by: Palemedes, | 
a Grecian chief, who diftinguifhed himfelf 
during the Trojan war ; and the remaining 
four, according to Lemprier, by Simonides 
a celebrated poet of Cos. What was the 
{tate of fcience and the arts among the eaf-. 
tern nations, before the introduction of let- 
ters, is uncertain. But it is evident that the 
greater part of their improvement, efpecially 
in abftrufe fcience, muft have expired with 
the individuals who made them, in confe- 
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quence of their defective method of trani- 
mitting knowledge from one generation to 
another. Arts which are in continual, and 


invention, or any natural talent, rather than 
a long feries of experiments, might in fome 
degree flourifh. Yet every traveller in the 
paths of literature, muft walk alone unaided 
and unfupported, and would often be oblig- 
ed to ftruggle with obftacles, which thoufands 
who had gone before him, perhaps, have 
found fome eafy method to overcome. There 
would be philofophers, but no fyftems of 
philofophy, there would be hiftorians, but no 
hittories, there would be poets but no poems, 
except thofe few, which like the effufions of 
the Scottifh bard, touched the heart and 
interefted the feelings, and were handed 
down by tradition. A Newton, might, per- 
haps, in fuch an age as well as any other, af- 
tonifh and illuminate the world, by the won- 
derful exertions of his ftupendous intellect ; 
but no fooner would he be mingled with his na- 
tive duft, than the fpot which contained his 
afhes, would be overgrown with weeds ; his 
name would be forgoiten,his precepts negleét- 
ed and loft. The poetic genius of a Homer 
might enchain and enrapture the affections ° 
by its fublime and melifluous numbers ; but, © 
a few ftraggling verfes, in the mouths of ' 
ballad fingers, would be the only monument 
to record his memory, after the third or fourth 
generation. An attempt at perfedtion in 
{cience, without the aid of letters, would be’ 
vain and futile. Perfeétion depends not on’ 
the exertions of a fingle age; but on the 
continual experience, labors, and lucubrations 
of many thoufands of years. But fince this 
invention, and efpecially fince the art of 
printing, every man may have upon his own 
fhelf the fruits of all the wifdom, that the 
world ever produced. . The copies &f merito- 
rious works are fo multiplied, and fo widely 
diffufed, that no fpirit of depravity or bar- 
barifm, with which mankind may hereafter 
be inflated, can ever reach them. On thefe 
cofiderations, it is a refleétion, which the hu- 
mane philofopher may indulge with pleafure, 
that the civilized earth will‘never again fall 
back to a favage ftate ; but will continue to in- 
creafe in light, and literature, and refines 





ment, fo long asthe human genius ig Capabie 
of improvement. C. 
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common ufe and thofe. fciences which de- © 
pend for their advancement on the faculty of | 
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SELECTED POETRY. 
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of THE FARMER’S BLUNDER. 


A farmer once to London went, 

| To pay the worthy ’Squire his rent : 

| He comes—he knocks—foon entrance gains ; 
| Who at the door fuch gueft detains ? 

) Forth ftruts the ’Squire, exceeding {mart ; 

|“ Farmer, you’re welcome to my heart, 
You’ve brought my rent then !’’—*‘ To a hair.’ 
“ The beft of tenants, I declare.”’ 

| The Reward’s call’d, accounts made even, 

| And money paid, receipt is given. 

“Well,” quoth the ’Squire, “ you now fhadl 


;' ay 
» And dine with me, old friend, to-day : 
I’ve here fome ladies wound’rous pretty, 
And pleafant {parks too, that will fit thee.” 
§ Hob {cratch’d his ears, and held his hat, 
| And faid, ‘ No zur, two words to that. 
| For look, d’ ye zee, when Ize do dine 
With gentlefolks zo cruel fine, 
Ize ufe to make (and ’tis no wonder) 
In deed, or word, zome plaguy blunder ; 
| Zo, if your honor will permit. ° 
I'll with your zarvants pick a bit.’ 
+  * Pho,” fays the Squire, “ it fha’otbe done,” 
| And to the parlor pufh’d him on. 
| To all around Hob nods and {crapes, 
19) Not waiting-maid or butler ’fcapes ; 
| With often bidding takes his feat, 
But at a diftance mighty great : 
| Tho’ often afk’d to Tea bts chair, 
' He nods, nor comes an inch more near. 
> By madam ferv’d, with body bended, 
“*) With knife and fork, and arms extended ; 
|) He reach’d as far as he was able, 
\f) To plate, that over-hung the table : 
9) With little morfels cheats his chops, 
* And in the paflage fome he drops : 
9) To thew where moft his heart inclin’d, 
| He talk’d and drank to John behind. 
| When drank to in the modifh way, 
_ * Your love’s fufficient, Zur,’ he ’d fay ; 
| And to be thought a man of manners, 
2 Still rofe to make his awkward honors. 
~) “Pith,” fays the ’Squire, “ pray keep your fit- 
\ oar ting.” 
*) “No, no,’ Hob cries, ‘ zur, ’tis not fitting ; 
= ‘Fho’ I’m no fcholard, vars’d in letters, 
| ft) I knawsmy duty to my betters.’ 
™ Much mirth the farmer’s ways afford, 
"= )) And hearty laughs go round the board. 
(2%) Thas the firft courfe was ended well, 
#4 But at the next—ah ! what befel !— 
The difhes now were timely plac’d, 
And table with frefh lux’ry grac’d. 
When drank to by a neighb’ring charmer, 
Up, as was ufual, ftands the farmer. 
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Aye ‘The foplings lot their little wi 
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ie ladies fquall’d, fome fellia fits ; 











LITERARY TABLET. 


Here tumbled turkies, tarts, and widgeons, 
And there minc’d pies, and geefe,and pidgeons; 
A pear-pie on his belly drops, ) 
And jt pudding meets his chops. 
Lord! what ado ’twixt belles and beaux ! 
Some curfe, {ome cry, and wipe their cloaths. 
This lady raves, and that looks down, 
And weeps and wails her {patter’d gown. 
One fpark bemoans his greafed waittcoat, 
One, rot him, cries, he’s {poil’d my lac’d coat. 
Amidft the rout, the farmer long 
The pudding fuck’d, and held his tongue. 
At length he gets him on his breech, 
And icrambles up to make his fpeech ; 
Firft {crapes his eyes, mouth andfMoltril twang, 
Then {macks his fingers, and harangues. 
‘ Plague tak ’t—Ize told ye how ’twou’d be, 
Luck here’s a pickle, zurs, d’ ye zee ? 
And zome, I’ll warr’nt, that makes this chatter, 
Have cloathers daub’d with greaze and batter, 
That colt’—He had gone on, but here 
Was ftopt at once in ‘iis career. 
*‘ Peace, brute ! be gone,” the ladies ery, 
The beaux exclaim, “ Fly, rafcal, fly.” 
“Til tear his eyes out, fqueaks Mifs Dolly, 
“ Pll pink his foul out,” roars a bully. 
At this the farmer fweats through fear, 
And thinking ’twas ill tarrying here, 
Steals off, and cries, “ Ay ! kill me then, 
Whene’er you catch me here again.” 
So home he jogs, and leaves the "Squire 
To cool the eos and ladies’ ire. 
Thus ends my tale, and now I'll try, 
Like Prior, fomething to apply. 
This may teach rulers of a nation, 
Ne’er to place men above their ftation ; 
And this may fhew the wanton wit, 
That whilft he bites he may be bit. 

Extra& from Othello. 
Oth. Her father lov’d me ; oft invited me ; 
Still queftion’d me the ftory of my life, 
From year to year, the battles, fieges, fortunes, 
That [have pafs’d : 
I ran it through even from my boyifh days, 
To the very moment that he bade me tell it. 
Wherein I fpake of moft difaftrous chances, 
Of moving accidents, by flood and field ; 
Of hair-breadth {capes i’ the immineut deadly 

breach ; 
Of being taken by the infolent foe, 
And fold to flavery ; of my redemption thence, 
And portance in my travel’s hiftory : 0 
Wherein of antres va({t, and defarts idle, 


She fwore,—In faith, ’twas ftrange, 
ing ftrange ; 


"twas paff- 


| ’T'was pitiful, twas wondrous pitiful ; 


She with’d, the had not heard it; yet the wifh’ 
That heaven had made her fuck a deneti 
thank’d me ; 

And bade me, if I had a friend that lev’d her, 
I thould but teach him how to tell m ‘ 
And that would woo her. Upon this hint, { 
{pake : 

She lov’d me for the dangers I had pat ; 
And f lov’d her, that the did pity them. 

This only is the witchcraft I have us’d ¢ 

Here comes the lady, let her witnefs it. 

ene 

Infcription over a@ Gentleman's Chimacy piece near 
Barney. 

To my beft my friends are free ; 

Free with that, and free with me ; 

Free to pais the harmlefs joke, 

And the tube fedately fmoke ; 

Free to drink juf&t what they pleafes 

As at home, and at their eafe ; 

Free to {peak, and free to think—- 

No informers with me drink ; 

Free to ftay a night, or fo ; 

When uneafy, free to go. 
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Lines on Mr. Foot, the fnuff-manufafurer of 


Dibdin : 

When a man is difpos’d to beftow a found lick. 
ing, 

Nine times out of ten, he commences by kick- 
ing, 

Where applied fhall be namelefs—though what’s 
applied to’t 

I need hardly mention—you know ’tis a foot 5 
But here is a Foot, who, though curious the 
cafe is, 

Prefumes to afpire to the king’s fubjects’ faces ; 
Unmolefted proceeds, nor cares who oppofes, 
While two thirds of the empire he leads by the 


nofes. 





FROM MONS. CATIN. 
I perifh of too much defire, 
if the inexorable prove ; | 
And thall with to much joy expire 
If the be gracious to my love : ; 
Thus nought can cure my wounded breait ; 
But I mott certain am to die, 
Or by the ill, by which poffeit, 
Or by the happy remedy. 








Rough quarries, rocks, and hills whole heads 
touch heaven, 

It was my hint to {peak, fuch was the procefs ; 

And of the cannibals that each other eat, 

The Anthropophagi, and men whofe heads 

Do grow beneath their fhoulders. Thefe things 
to hear, 

Would Defdemona ferioufly incline : 

But ftill the houfe affairs would draw her thence ; 

Which ever as fhe could with hafte difpatch, 

She’d come again, and with a greedy ear 

Devour up my difcourfe : Which I obferving, 

Took once a pliant hour; and found good means 

To draw from her a prayer of earneft heart, 

That I would all my pilgrimage dilate, 

Whereof by parcels {he had fomething heard, 

But not intentively : I did confent ; 

And often did beguile her of her tears, 

When I did fpeak of fome diftrefsful ftroke 





I’ve loft my miftrefs, horfe, and wite ; 
But when [| think on human life, 
I’m glad it is no worfe : 
My wife was ugly anda fcold, 
My Chioe was grown ftale and cold-— 
I’m forry for my horfe. 





On the flatue of King George J]. being placed on tue 
top of Bloomfoury fpire. ; P 
The king of Great-Britain was reckon d before 
The head of the church, by all good Chiiftian 
eople ; s 
His fubjeéts of Bloomfoury have added on: 
more \ 
To his titles, and made him the ‘head of the 
fteeple. 
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Publifhed ny M. DAVIS, 





That my youth fuffer’d. My ftory being done, 
She gave me for my painsa world offighs : 


HANOVER, (N. H.) 
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